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SERMON. 



Acts xxvi. 22 : " Having therefore obtained help of God, I continue 

TO THIS DAY." 

One emotion is paramount in my heart, which ought 
to have, which must have, utterance before any other, 
— before any thought which the occasion suggests 
has clothed itself in language : it is that of gratitude 
to Him by whose most gracious help I have continued 
to this day. I stand here amazed at his goodness. 
The consciousness that it has been unmerited heightens 
my adoration. " What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all his benefits towards me?" Should I not be 
unfeeling and perfidious, if I did not offer to him 
this sacrifice of thanksgiving, if I did not "pay my 
vows unto him, now, in the courts of the Lord's 
house, in the presence of all his people " ? 

It is difiicult for me to realize that a quarter of a 
century has elapsed since my ordination as Pastor of 



the Second Churchy so fresh in my memory are all the 
circumstances and feelings of that occasion. 

I see the old church in Hanover Street just as it 
appeared on the 4th of December, 1833, — a square- 
built, high-roofed, timeworn edifice, with no archi- 
tectural beauty to please the eye ; and yet impressive, 
and even stately, for its air of antiquity, its massive- 
ness and puritanic plainness, — more impressive and 
interesting, at that hour, to me, than the most mag- 
nificent temple of the earth. I hear the measured 
stroke of its sharp-toned but not unmusical bell, 
sounding above the noise of the streets, as it tolls the 
approaching hour for the solemn rite. I look down 
upon the goodly congregation of future friends, 
gathered within its peaceful gates, — instinctively 
trusted, though all unknown, — spreading before my 
untried path like a glowing cloud. I see the vene- 
rable fathers sitting in the pulpit by my side. I give 
ear to the words of truth and wisdom which flow in 
mellow and fervent tones from the faithful Preacher's 
golden mouth. I listen to a Prayer that opens heaven, 
while the hand of the aged man of God, who is 
uttering it, is laid in benediction upon my head. I 
hearken to the faithful and tender Charge of one 
whose years and virtues alike give impressiveness to 
his admonitions. I clasp the hand of my elder 
brother, as he offers me, with generous words, the 
welcome pledge of a pure and cordial Fellowship. 



The softer music of the hymns melts my heart to 
tenderness, while the louder strains of the anthem 
lift it up with courage and hope.* 

I see, I hear, I feel it all, as if that day were 
yesterday. 

Yet, ah ! what changes have passed upon the 
hallowed spot, and the reverent company, associated 
with those early vows! The time-honored walls 
which encircled and overshadowed those sacred cere- 
monies have long since disappeared from the face of 
the earth. Another temple — which it seems like a 
dream that we built and occupied and left — is al- 
ready beginning to grow old upon their site. Of that 
large congregation, the youngest children have be- 
come men and women ; those who were in their 
prime have grown old ; the elders, with one or two 
exceptions, have passed away ; while the greater 
number, of whatever age, have fallen asleep. That 
"golden mouth" has long been silent. That righteous 
man, whose prayers were availing, and whose touch 
was a consecration, has been at rest these many years. 
Upon the grave of that friend who gave me, trem- 
bling, the beautiful token of the church's fellow- 
ship, and the dear promise of his personal sympathy, 
six times has autumn spread its fallen leaves, since, 
standing over it, I testified, with a sad heart, how 

* See Appendix. 



perfectly our professional intercourse of nineteen 
years had corresponded with that token, how faith- 
fully he had redeemed that pledge * 

Of all the principal actors in that interesting scene, 
only one remains on earth, — one who is associated, 
not only with that day, but with persons and events 
of a former century ; and who binds me by a single 
living link to his venerated predecessor in the First 
Church in Plymouth, — the pious ancestor whose 
name I bear. Thank God that he who charged me 
to " be faithful unto death," and exhorted me also to 
" be of good courage," still lingers amongst us, to re- 
new the same sacred counsel, and repeat the same 
high encouragement, with silent eloquence, by that 
unfailing serenity of faith, and that unabated fervor of 
piety, which illustrate his own protracted ministry.* 

When, on looking back, my mind fastens, thus, 
upon that day of consecration, the intervening time 
dwindles to a point ; but, when I attempt to retrace 
the interval step by step, it stretches out to an extent 
which seems almost immeasurable. 

It is not my intention to offer you a history of 
the affairs of this church during the quarter of a 
century of my connection with it. That duty has 
been already partially performed; an account of all 
but the last seven years having been included in 

• See Appendix. 



the volume prepared in commemoration of the two 
hundred and first anniversary of the Second Church, 
which was celebrated, with becoming solemnities, in 
1851. Such an undertaking, therefore, is rendered 
unnecessary now, even if it might otherwise have 
been appropriate; but the demands of this occasion 
are, I think, strictly interpreted, of a more limited 
and personal nature. It has no general importance 
or interest : it merely marks a term of my professional 
service ; it is an epoch simply with reference to my 
own ministerial life. 

I propose, therefore, after a brief review of the 
most important events which have aflFected the wel- 
fare of the church, to gather up some of the general 
impressions of my ministerial experience; trusting 
that, although such a course will involve the violation 
of an established rule of this pulpit, — to exclude 
every thing of a personal nature, — it may be allowed 
for once, if I carefully respect the limits of your for- 
bearance and the delicate bounds of modesty. 

It has pleased God that the ancient church to 
which we are attached should accomplish, in our day, 
an eventful career ; pass through various changes and 
trials ; experience remarkable alternations of pros- 
perity and adversity, repose and migration. Had we 
chosen for ourselves our own lot, it would have been 
a quiet and regular course, — one that would have 
attracted no observation ; that would have been 
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marked by internal and concordant growth, rather 
than by external changes, — a condition to which 
might have been applied the beautiful and expressive 
words of an apostle : " The fruits .of righteousness 
are sown in peace of them tha:t make peace." 

But it was not left to our choice what course this 
church should pursue, or what events affecting its 
interests should mark the period of my ministry. 
As we could not have foreseen what has actually 
transpired, so neither could we have guided our own 
way through the vicissitudes which have attended it. 
A wiser Power determined our times, and directed our 
goings. And what though He has led us as we 
would not have gone ? We see, now, that it was the 
right way; for, though it carried us through cloud 
and trial, it was a path of discipline, of instruction, 
of correction, and has brought us at length to a 
beautiful " city of habitation." 

The first ten years of my ministry were — so far 
as my pastoral relations were concerned — years of 
uninterrupted peace and unclouded prosperity. Al- 
though I entered upon my work with no experience 
and many imperfections, suffering also in spirit and 
body under a depressing malady, which prevented me 
from doing justice to my intentions, I was met by 
such kindness, forbearance, and consideration, as no 
young minister ever stood more in need of, and 
no people ever rendered in more liberal measure. 



How could I have done otherwise than at once give 
my heart in return? wishing to make up, as far as 
possible, by the full measure of love, what was in- 
adequate in my official ministrations. Thus we grew 
together, pastor and people, into an eminently har- 
monious, if not an unusually vigorous, church. 

We grew^ I say ; for too well do I remember and 
regret that we did not, on either part, put forth our 
strength as we ought. We grew: we did not ear- 
nestly and laboriously build. Mutual affection made 
our relation pleasant to ourselves and attractive to 
others ; and, by reason of it, we held together, and 
increased. But we did not worJc^ as we ought to 
have done, for God, for Christ, for our own salvation, 
for the conversion of others. Profoundly conscious 
am I of this, and often, very often, take to myself 
shame at the remembrance. But still we grew by the 
spontaneous vitality of brotherly kindness. Such is 
the eternal law. Wherever " brethren dwell together 
in unity, there the Lord commandeth the blessing," 
— the blessing, the blessing of all blessings, — " even 
life," — life that partakes of the nature of immor- 
tality. 

So we continued, till the unfortunate question of 
removing from the old spot — which had been occa- 
sionally rising before, but as often, for the sake of 
peace, been suffered to subside — was at length taken 
up, and agitated in earnest. 
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I will not rehearse the painful history of that con- 
troversy. It is sufficient to say, that nothing but the 
mere impetus of our former prosperous motion could 
have carried the society over the perilous chasm that 
yawned before it, while the old church was in process 
of demolition, and the new of erection. When the 
latter house was finished, it was indeed more spacious 
and elegant than the former; but it was not, like 
that, a monument of union. Nevertheless, the 
greater part of us, faithful to old associations, came 
back; and strangers came with us. 

We tried to rejoice when we entered into its gates ; 
we tried to regard it with hope, and to transfer to it 
the attachment which we had cherished for its vene- 
rable predecessor: but it was all in vain. Doubts 
lurked in the mind, and despondency lay in ambush 
in the heart. The former love had gone ; and how 
could we expect the former blessing to come hack? 
We were still numerous enough and strong enough 
to have retained the edifice, had we stood, as we once 
stood, shoulder to shoulder. If the pillars had only 
clustered as they were wont to do, they might have 
borne the weight easily : but the cement was gone ; 
the perfect bond was broken. They fell apart, and 
were borne down. 

We went out, not knowing whither we went ; 
having no provision made for our journey; having 
no roof for our shelter ; taking with us, as a church. 
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neither scrip nor purse ; only taking our faith in 
God, our confidence in one another, our old church 
records, and the ancient silver vessels, associated with 
the Redeemer's promises, dearer than all. It was 
indeed a gloomy exodus. In all our sky, there 
was not a single ray of promise. 

But now, as we look back, and call to mind, not 
only the good things, then unexpected, which we 
have enjoyed, but the dangers, then unknown, which 
we have escaped, that sad exile is seen to have been 
timely and providential. 

No one, who has not been an attentive observer 
of the changes which have been going on in the 
part of the city which we left, can fully appreciate 
the external obstacles with which we should have 
been called to contend, even for our existence as a 
society, had we remained. Nature herself has cir- 
cumscribed this peninsula by a watery girdle, that 
forms an insurmountable barrier to the spread of its 
population towards the north and east. The narrow 
rim of warehouses which, when I was settled, only 
skirted the brink of the harbor, has gradually 
widened, till it has displaced dwelling after dwelling, 
from which devout companies went up on the sab- 
bath to the house of God. Whole streets, once 
lined with homes, are now entirely given up to pur- 
poses of trade. Stores and shops occupy many a 
spot consecrated, within my remembrance, by scenes 
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of domestic joy or grief. Those very parlors and 
chambers in which I have listened to the sage con- 
verse of age, and the lively prattle of childhood ; in 
which I have seen the smile of patience in suffering, 
and of love in death, — now echo with the stir of 
business, and are laden with the merchants' wares. 

Other circumstances also are to our point. An 
extraordinary number of places of worship, in pro- 
portion to that of the inhabitants, are crowded to- 
gether, at the northern part of the city, in a little 
space. A large proportion of the population are 
Roman Catholics. Not a few are mariners, who pass 
the greater part of their lives at sea. From the 
remainder of the inhabitants, deduct those who 
belong to no religious society and seldom attend 
worship, and then apportion the residue among ten 
or eleven Protestant churches, and you will have 
data for an estimate of the probability of our having 
been able to keep together, to the present time, a 
flourishing congregation. 

But when, in addition to these facts, we take 
into account the frequent removals of our citizens 
into the country ; the constant tendency of American 
families to migrate from the northern to the southern 
wards ; and " the undeniable preference of the great 
majority in the vicinity of our former church for 
modes of faith and worship different from our own," 
— it seems, to say the least, very doubtful whether. 
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had we retained the old location, we should have 
continued in being to this day; or, if we had not 
actually died, whether we might not have had only 
" a name to live." But it is in vain to speculate as 
to what might have been : it is wise devoutly to 
remember, and studiously to reflect upon, those 
events which, in God's providence, have actually 
transpired. 

At the point of time at which the published his- 
tory of the Second Church, already alluded to, ter- 
minates, we had just obtained possession of the 
retired and pleasant chapel in Freeman Place. * I 
cannot forget how fervently we gave thanks to God, 
how cordially we exchanged felicitations with one 
another. It seemed, indeed, that '• the Lord had 
done great things for us, whereof we were glad." 
We supposed that our wanderings were over; that, 
at length, we had found a resting-place. Gladly w^e 
encouraged our aflFections to twine around that altar 
of prayer, and sought to establish with the place 

those sweet and holy associations which the devout 

» 

soul always delights to cherish with its sabbath- 
home. 

But even that was not to be our rest. Providence 
had in store for us still better things, — far better 
than our most sanguine hopes. One more removal 
awaited our ark, before its wanderings should come 
to an end, — before it should be set up on a firm 
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foundation, within the strong pillars, and under the 
beautiful arches, where it was his gracious purpose 
that it should abide. 

A neighboring congregation, which also had been 
winnowed by misfortune and tried as by fire, though 
the burden of their struggle was the reverse of ours, 
— their duty being to hold their edifice for the sake 
of their beautiful Christian fellowship, and ours to 
sacrifice our house to save our ancient church, — 
made us friendly overtures of union ; generously 
consenting to yield the corporate name of the 
younger church to that of the elder ; content if but 
the principle which was the germ of their organiza- 
tion, — a principle old as Christianity itself; the great 
principle that Jesus Christ is the true and only 
foundation of the church, and that faith in him as 
the Saviour is the vital element of Christian life and 
communion, — content if only thii? principle, which 
had been dearer to us also than life itself, should 
suffer no detriment through their concession, but 
rather, as they trusted, be honored and advanced. 
These overtures were at once met in the spirit in 
which they were offered. But still a great and diffi- 
cult work lay between the plan and execution, — 
a work which never could have been accomplished 
so speedily, so harmoniously, and so perfectly, had 
it not received the entire sanction of the great Head 
of the church, and the strong co-operation of Pro- 
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vidence. So many things must work together; so 
many obstacles be cleared away ; so many individuals 
be consulted, and give consent ; so many diflFerent 
interests must be satisfied; so many nice questions 
of law and equity must be settled ; so many prompt 
pecuniary sacrifices were requisite; so much gratui- 
tous labor must be performed; so much good judg- 
ment must be exercised ; and, above all, so much 
Christian love was demanded, — that every one, who 
knew and reflects upon the process by which the 
union of these churches was consummated, is sur- 
prised at the result, and prompted both by faith and 
reason to give God the glory. 

Yet, even after the consummation, it was impos- 
sible to look forward without some degree of solici- 
tude. Whatever confidence the parties to the agree- 
ment had in each other's characters and motives, 
and however strong a disposition existed, on both 
sides, to amity and concord, it could not but occur 
to all who took a clear and sober view of the arrange- 
ment, that its practical working was attended with 
some uncertainty, — that difficulties might arise, 
which no human foresight could predict, and no 
ordinary prudence provide against. It was, after all, 
an experiment, — which other churches were watch- 
ing with no little interest, — the issue of which we 
trusted and prayed might be successful, and to the 
favorable process of which we deteimined to devote 
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our best endeavors. But we knew and felt that it was 
but an experiment ; and, as such, we had not the 
presumption to be over-confident of the result. 

But, thank God, it is an experiment no longer. 
Time has dispelled our fears, and more than realized 
our anticipations. Divine Providence has set an 
approving seal upon our union. We have long ago 
become, in deed and in truth, one people. The lines 
of demarcation have been overgrown and covered up 
by healthy shoots of brotherly kindness, and the 
interlacing tendrils of Christian sympathy. Ye are 
no more twain, but one body in Christ. What God 
bath joined together cannot be put asunder. 

A dispassionate review of the history of this 
church, since the auspicious union in April, 1854, 
brings to light such gratifying results as ought to 
awaken in our hearts a lively gratitude. We have 
enjoyed, certainly, a high degree of outward pro- 
sperity. Nothing has occurred to disturb our peace. 
Our congregation has gradually and steadily increased. 
And it is a source of satisfaction, that those who 
have come to worship with us have been drawn by 
no allurements aside from the regular ministrations 
of the gospel, and the natural attractiveness of har- 
mony. We have resorted to none of the modern 
artifices to build up a society ; we have presented no 
lures to the curious and the roving; we have fur- 
nished no artistic music ; we have spread no adver- 
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tisemeats of novel and striking topics in the place 
of the grave pi'oprieties of the pulpit. Whatever 
accession we have gained has been of a different 
material from that which is caught by such ques- 
tionable expedients. We have pursued the old plain 
and sober way ; we have adhered to the simple and 
consecrated order of the Lord's house ; we have 
sought in religion itself the attractions which religion 
needs ; we have wished to satisfy worshippers by the 
simple grandeur of decent worship, and relied upon 
the appointed ordinances and hallowed themes of the 
gospel for the power of awakening an interest in 
the truth, and of building up a living church. 

But why do I remind you of our prosperity and 
strength? Not, brethren, to commend you; not to 
stir up a feeling of parish pride ; not even for the 
higher purpose of exciting your gratitude to God 
for the favor with which he has crowned us. If we 
have done well, we dare not begin to praise ourselves ; 
since we might have done, and ought to have done, 
so much better. I should fear that congratulation 
on our success might be an indirect indulgence of 
self-love ; and that ardent expressions of gratitude, in 
a matter so implicated with our own reputation, 
might borrow warmth from vain-glory. 

A purer purpose than any of these prompts me 
here and now to hold the mirror up to your pro- 
sperity. It is, that, while in God's presence you 
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reflect upon your advantages and blessings, you may 
have a deeper impression of your accountability and 
obligations; it is, that while I remind you of your 
collective ability, which you are glad to acknowledge, 
your consciences may admonish you of your corporate 
trust and duty, which you would be guilty not to 
realize and discharge; it is, that, recognizing your- 
selves as one of those churches to which God has given 
much, you may feel that the solemn condition attached 
to such preferment applies to you in all its force. 

But I must not forget that the plan of this dis- 
course contemplates, as the occasion itself seems to 
demand, a brief review of the impressions of my 
ministerial experience. So long a professional service 
cannot fail to teach some valuable lessons, to bring 
into notice some important principles, to furnish 
material for some wise judgments, even in the case 
of one whose power of observation is feeble, and 
whose capacity to generalize is small. 

.The last quarter of a century has been a time of 
severe trial to the pulpit. Questions have powerfully 
agitated society, which, at the date of my settlement, 
had not been stirred. Great reformatory movements, 
then not so much as anticipated, have started up 
simultaneously, and advanced with gigantic strides. 
Associations have multiplied with astonishing ra- 
pidity, dividing amongst them almost every object 
which interests humanity; some of them for pur- 
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poses formerly regarded as belonging expressly to 
the province of the church ; and thereby, although 
not directly opposing the church, to a certain extent 
drawing attention and interest away from it, and 
practically casting reproach upon it for having left 
its work for others to do. Moral questions have 
been taken up by political parties, mixed confusedly 
with their measures, and so implicated with their 
ambitious strifes, that some of them can hardly be 
discussed, or even alluded to, without exciting re- 
sentment and provoking prejudice on the one side or 
the other. 

These are trials, all of which have come into full 
action within the comparatively short term of my 
ministry. They have materially affected the influence 
of the pulpit, and, in some cases, its modes of ad- 
ministration. They are affecting them still. The 
question is still unsettled as to what is the propriety 
and duty of the Christian minister, in his official 
capacity, in relation to the questions and movements 
referred to. 

It was a long time before I could rfecide as to what 
was the part of wisdom and duty for myself Mean- 
while, I was governed by feeling rather than judg- 
ment ; and when it prompted, and as it prompted, 
introduced into the pulpit the discussion of topics 
aside from the especial themes of the gospel. My 
congregation, on such occasions, — to the honor of 
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their liberality be it spoken, — never attempted to 
circumscribe my freedom or trammel my conscience. 
I have never been troubled with any fear of perse- 
cution for the honest and becoming utterance of any 
sentiments worthy of a Christian minister and sober- 
minded man. If I had not felt a proper degree of 
liberty, I should probably have struggled for it. If 
I had felt that any rights were imperilled, I should 
doubtless have taken pains to assert and test them. 
But I am happy to be able to say, that I have always 
found as much respect and consideration for the 
rights and feelings of the pulpit as I have been dis- 
posed to give to the rights and feelings of the pews. 
More I could not ask. We should claim but what 
we allow, and allow as much as we claim. 

'x\t length, after much experience and observation, 
my judgment was made up, my course was taken. 
I had seen no good, but often ill, eflFects result from 
using the pulpit for political discussions and social dis- 
quisitions, I had no reason to expect that any good 1 
might be able to accomplish by the treatment of secular 
themes would counterbalance the harm I should risk 
doing. I was doubtful of my ability to discuss them 
with sufficient knowledge, discretion, impartiality, 
and force, to lead to any important result. I was 
afraid of bringing into the sanctuary another fire 
than that caught from the altar of God, — of speak- 
ing in another spirit than that imbibed at the feet of 
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Jesus. I determined to know in the pulpit no king- 
dom but that spiritual kingdom, which " cometh 
without observation," — no party, however high and 
pure its avowed platform, but the company of Christ's 
confessed and loyal disciples, — no philanthropy but 
that Christian charity which ^^ suffereth long^ and is 
kind; which envieth not^ vaunteth not itself^ is not puffed 
up^ doth not behave itself unseemly, is not easily pro^ 
voked, thinketh no evil ; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things, and never 
faileth,'' — no instrumentality of reform, but the re- 
generating word of God, — no sure hope for humanity, 
but. in the power and preaching of the cross of 
Christ. 

But one consideration weighed upon me more 
powerfully than any other. It was the connection of 
the pulpit with the sabbath day, — a day which I 
believe it to be absolutely necessary to the true wel- 
fare of our busy, restless, striving, struggling people, 
to consecrate to its legitimate uses ; to set apart for 
spiritual rest, refreshment, and consolation; so that 
the whole community, as far as possible, may be 
brought under its peculiar influence of peace, con- 
ciliation, and religious joy. I regard the sabbath — 
and every year's experience deepens the feeling — as 
a day sacred* to tranquillity of soul, to peaceful 
thoughts, and harmonious emotions ; to thankfulness 
and hope and love and joy ; to the forgiveness of 
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injuries, the forgetting of distinctions, the cessation 
of all hostilities, the interruption of all debates ; to 
filial approaches to our heavenly Father, and fraternal 
advances towards our fellow-men. 

A blessed time of truce, — by the general consent 
of the Christian church in all ages, — a blessed 
time of truce ; the common privilege, the common 
inheritance, the sacred right, of all ; the full enjoy- 
ment of which by his brother-man, of whatever name 
or rank or party, or shade of opinion, no individual 
has a right to violate ; and he who stands in a 
Christian pulpit should be the last to wish or venture 
to violate. A blessed season of armistice ; when the 
white flag should wave from the tower of every 
church, from the windows of every home, and in the 
hands of men as they meet and pass in the streets, 
though, yesterday, they may have battled as opposing 
partisans in the forum, or, to-morrow, they may be 
arrayed against each other at the polls. A blessed 
day of jubilee; when all shall not only be allowed 
to lay down their implements of toil ; to emerge 
from the confinement of the shop ; to rest from 
menial offices ; to put off the garb of labor and the 
badges of service, and put on the holiday attire ; to 
wend their way at will towards the open gate of some 
amiable tabernacle of the Lord of Kosts, or walk 
forth in the fields or the public squares, with easy 
pace and quiet mind, to inhale the incense of morn 
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or even, and join in the silent worship of nature in 
its more spacious and beautiful temple ; — when not 
only such rest and such liberty as this, shall be the 
privilege of all, but rest and freedom also to the mind 
and heart — from all the excitements of the week ; 
from all agitating discussions and imbittering con- 
troversies ; from /the repetition of every day's political 
debate ; from the infliction of listening in the church 
to feeble echoes of the harangues at the hustings ; 
from every watchword of party, which, acting like a 
war-cry upon slumbering animosity and prejudice, 
will rob the heart of its peace, and despoil the soul 
of its most needful and sweet enjoyment. 

I have regarded and treated the sabbath as such a 
day of truce, of armistice, of jubilee. I have looked 
upon my congregation as a company not only of men 
and young men, but also of women and maidens and 
little children; of all ages and conditions, of all 
varieties of political opinion, in all the different 
stages of moral and spiritual development; not only- 
citizens of an earthly commonwealth, but candidates 
also for a heavenly ; who have come up to the temple 
to praise, to pray, to enjoy an hour of devotion, to 
be impressed with a sense of the presence of God, 
to imbibe the spirit of Jesus, to be enlightened by 
the pure, peaceable, merciful, and beneficent " wisdom 
which is from above." I have doubted, therefore, my 
right to turn the whole tide of thought in all these 
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minds into the channel of a discussion for which 
many of them are entirely unprepared, which would 
be most uncongenial to the state of feeling of others, 
which would be unsuited to the religious wants of 
not a few, and from which some have come to the 
place of worship to be for a season diverted. I have 
doubted my right to revive disputes and distinctions, 
from the influence of which it is the duty, and ought 
to be also the desire, of those who are ordinarily 
most affected by them, to be delivered in the sanc- 
tuary. I have doubted my right to spoil any man's 
enjoyment of that house of prayer, which he himself 
has helped to build and to sustain for his own and 
his children's devotional duties, by forcing him to 
listen to a one-sided debate against his political creed, 
and making him feel as if he had been dragged 
against his will into the caucus-hall of an opposing 
party. I am convinced, that if I were in the hearer's 
place, and the preacher, on the sabbath day, should 
impose upon me and my children a political lecture in 
the place of a Christian sermon, I should feel grieved 
and offended. 

There is a time and place for every thing ; and, in 
its time and place, every thing is useful and good. 
There are times and places enough for the discussion 
of political questions and social experiments. We 
have a right to claim one time and one place for 
purely devotional acts, religious exhortations, and 
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the exposition of the doctrines of the gospel in the 
spirit of Jesus. If there were not occasions enough, 
teachers enough, and publications enough, and also 
many ways open to the minister outside of his pul- 
pit, for instructing the people concerning the affairs 
of State, the movements of associations, and the 
points at issue in elections, there might, perhaps, 
be a demand upon the preacher to bring such matters 
before them on the only occasion which they can 
have for public worship. But, at the present hour, 
the greatest want of our community is religious in- 
struction. The most urgent need of our people is 
to be awakened to a sense of their eternal interests 
and relations ; to be impressed with a profound vene- 
ration for God; to be brought into subjection and 
loyalty to the Lord Jesus Christ, and to be baptized 
into his spirit. 

A striking feature of the period under review is 
the insecure and fluctuating condition into which the 
pastoral relation has fallen. It sounds almost like 
irony to apply the old term "settled" to the mini- 
stry, so short is the average term of office, and so 
unstable its tenure. Instead of the ancient feeling 
of confidence between the parties about to enter into 
the pastoral connection, there is, at the present day, 
too often, on the contrary, a degree of distrust, which 
not only attests a painful history and experience, but 
is both an omen and a cause of unfavorable issues. 

4 
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Theoretically opposed to itinerancy, many Congrega- 
tional churches have practically stumbled into it ; in- 
curring all its evils, — worse evils, also, than attach 
to it when reduced to a system, — and reaping none 
of its benefits. 

It fills me with astonishment to reckon up the 
changes which have taken place, in twenty-five years, 
in the parishes within the range of my observation, 
and to remember how few of the vacancies which 
have occurred in New England pulpits have b^en 
caused by death. It is a question of no little inte- 
rest, how this fact is to be accounted for. It results, 
no doubt, in part, from those peculiar trials of the 
ministry -to which reference has been already made ; 
but not from these alone. Other causes have been 
at work, less creditable to the moral and religious 
character of the people. A spirit of restlessness has 
taken possession of this community. Clergy and 
laity have been alike infected with it. We have 
been growing discontented, impatient, ambitious, 
intellectually vain. Those same feelings of rivalry 
and competition, which have manifested themselves 
in other directions, have intruded also into parishes. 
Every congregation — the poorest as well as the 
richest — is in search of a preacher to be proud of, 
and whose fame shall reflect glory upon themselves. 
This demand over-stimulates those who desire, and 
think themselves able, to meet it ; while it disheartens 
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the humble-minded, offends and grieves the godly, 
and makes shipwreck of many. 

The constant cry is, "Give us a powerful preacher." 
It is a reasonable call. It is, indeed, the great de- 
mand of the age. But stay ! What is the popular 
idea of powerful preaching, and of the secret of the 
pulpit's power? Would Christ's powerful preacher, 
would such a powerful preacher as Paul, suit the 
popular craving ? Would plain, earnest, affectionate, 
wise gospel-preaching meet the wide demand ? Or 
do the people desire what is called " talented preach- 
ing"? or philosophical, learned, ingenious, enter- 
taining, fantastic preaching? 

If the former were the standard, we should doubt- 
less find a general endeavor in the ministry to come 
up to it; the style of the pulpit would shape itself 
accordingly; the popular talk would take a consistent 
tone ; and the general taste would give indubitable 
signs of conformity to it. 

But these things are not what we see. It is not 
the very " gospel of the blessed God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ " which the people crave to hear. It is 
not the very gospel which all preachers are most 
studious to preach. The people look aside from the 
gospel for the power they seek in the pulpit ; and 
the pulpit too often looks aside from the gospel for 
the secret of the power it wishes to exert, and of the 
effect it aims to produce. Ceasing to defer entirely 
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to the gospel, the influence of preaching becomes a 
mere matter of accident, dependent on the natural 
gifts or the acquirements of him who engages in it. 
The secret of the power is transferred from the Holy 
Ghost to human genius ; from Christ's doctrines to 
man's devices ;' from the wisdom of God to human 
wit; from faith to intellect; from the authority of 
the divine word to the authority of the preacher's 
person. 

If churches are attempting to stand on the personal 
attractions of their ministers, is it a matter of won- 
der that they should totter and fall ] If preachers 
attempt to rest upon the admiration of their people 
for learning and rhetoric, or their interest in novel 
and piquant discussions, is it strange that they should 
feel their foundation unsteady, and sometimes find it 
sliding from beneath their feet? 

Let congregation and minister rest only upon the 
true and only Foundation, and they will be conscious 
of a deep and sweet security. Let both together 
seek to build up a true church of Christ ; and, though 
their formal connection may not be long continued, 
it will be endearing, edifying, and satisfactory while it 
lasts, and never will be sundered rudely. 

It is a saying which will never lose its pertinency, 
and the sense of which is far wider and deeper than 
appears, " They that preach the gospel shall live by 
the gospel." Yes, they that preach it, and all they 
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that labor for it and love it, shall live by the gospel. 
It will sustain them ; it will give them steadiness ; 

^ 

it will comfort them; it will give strength to their 
influence. It is safe and sufficient to rely upon for 
a happy and successful ministry, without shining 
abilities or rich stores of learning. Preacher and 
people shall live by it. It will cause them to grow, 
and grow together. It will establish between them 
a deep and pure sympathy. Binding both to Christ, 
it will bring them into dearest communion with each 
other. All that is most richly worthy of the name 
of life it will give them in their mutual relation. 
Better than gold, better than fame, better than learn- 
ing, it will give the minister for his people, and fi'om 
his people, — best and sweetest of all things, — even 
love^ — that love which covers all defects, and supplies 
all necessities; which casts out all fear, and warms into 
life all those gentler and finer sentiments which make 
human intercourse sacred and beautiful, and are both 
the preparation for, and the promise of, an eternal 
friendship. 

The proper limits of this discourse will allow me 
to refer to but one other topic connected with my 
ministerial experience. 

Important changes have been going on, since the 
date of my settlement, in the relation and attitude 
of the Protestant sects towards one another, and of 
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individuals to the denominations with which they are 
connected. Never, I believe, were the dividing lines 
between the sects drawn more strictly than at that 
period. Although the open warfare which had been 
carried on previously amongst the more zealous 
leaders of the different parties had generally ceased ; 
though the sharp volleys of controversy were silent 
along the lines, — yet the effects were everywhere 
apparent, and most deeply felt. A settled coldness 
had taken the place of hot collision. An almost 
complete non-intercourse existed. ' Though there was 
less disposition to take the field, yet the prospect 
of reconciliation was as dark as ever, since every 
man kept close to his own camp. 

It was next to impossible for a young man to be 
settled over any of our churches at that day/without 
taking a more or less positive sectarian stand, even 
though his natural instincts and his Christian sense 
prompted him to a different course. There was, 
virtually, no middle ground recognized or allowed 
in the community. This sectarian attitude, uncon- 
genial as it was, your minister was forced to assume 
with the rest. But, in common with many others 
in the different denominations, his heart chafed 
against the necessity. We sought some high and 
common ground on which we might stand, as Chris- 
tians, in communion and co-operation with all who 
believe and love the Lord Jesus Christ ; who worship 
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the Father in spirit and in truth ; and who labor to 
promote ".peace on earth, and good-will among men." 
This desire has been gradually and constantly extend- 
ing. The most marked, and, as it seems to me, the 
most encouraging, distinction of the last quarter of a 
century, in a religious point of view, is the more and 
more general and earnest movement towards concord 
and fellowship amongst the positive believers in the 
divine nature of Jesus. What controversy there is 
now, is not so much between the different members 
of the body of Christ, as between those who " hold 
to the Head," and those who openly or insidiously 
oppose and deny him. 

But while heartily joining this movement, and 
doing all in my power to promote it, I have not been 
indifferent to the objections which are urged by some, 
whose opinions are worthy of respect, against the 
attempt to occupy such a broad ground. " It is 
necessary," they say, "in order to any practical re- 
sults, that a man should identify himself with some 
denomination. If he does not work with some sect, 
he virtually cannot work at all. Moreover, he owes 
it to the truths which he believes, to strive for the 
advancement of those truths; and, if he does this, 
he must, so far, assume a sectarian attitude." 

The force of these objections I admit to the full 
extent of their wisdom and validity ; but, after all, 
they are not conclusive. I am, indeed, obligated to 
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sustain and advance what I believe to be the truth. 
But suppose I believe this truth, and hold it to be 
the most precious of all truths, — that Christ desires 
and commands unity, brotherly love, and peace 
amongst his disciples ; that the very first thing to 
be aimed at in order to the rapid spread of essential 
Christianity in the world is to promote concord, 
harmony, fellowship, in the church itself; that the 
spirit and the course of action expressed in the Bea- 
titudes ought to be the governing law of Christians 
in sentiment and practice: am I not obligated to 
live by, and to endeavor to advance, this truth first 
of ain Suppose I heartily believe that the most 
important thing to be done for our religion is to 
promote peace in the great Christian family itself: 
am I not true to my creed, in making this my first 
and last endeavor? Or am I doing nothing, while 
cultivating the spirit of this creed in my own heart, 
and laboring to produce it amongst my brethren? 

Suppose that the great moral forced upon me by 
the study of the history and literature of the church 
(the former too often a dreary record of theological 
hatred and fierce contentions ; the latter disfigured by 
an undue proportion of polemical writings, offensively 
unfair and uncandid in their tone) is an impressive 
warning against the perils of controversy, and an 
" imperative enforcement of forbearance, toleration, 
and charity ; " suppose I am compelled to believe 
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that there is a persistent disposition to limit Chris- 
tianity to the rigid acceptance of dogmatical pro- 
positions, — a constant tendency to alienation and 
persecution for opinion's sake ; suppose that reading, 
observation, and experience have convinced me of 
the stifling influence of religious disputes upon all 
human affections, and their unhappy consequences 
upon the Master's cause, by dividing the strength of 
the church, and determining the zeal of Christians 
from practical enterprises of pressing importance to 
speculative questions of uncertain value ; suppose 
that I have become persuaded that there is no danger 
to which the Christian mind and heart are exposed so 
great as that which lies in the direction of sectarian- 
ism, no work so necessary as that of bringing Chris- 
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tians to a friendly conference, no duty so urgent as 
that of promoting " the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace : " is not " necessity laid upon me " to act 
in obedience to these convictions? 

But still, as I have said, the objections urged against 
an unsectarian position are not without validity. 
In order to engage in Christian enterprises, — nay, in 
order to belong to any Christian organization, or 
even tp worship regularly in any church, — we must 
attach ourselves more or less closely to some one of 
the denominations. Well then, let us do so ; but, 
in doing so, let us understand the reason, and guard 
against the dangers. The reason is, because it is 
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necessary in order that we may take hold somewhere 
of the nianifold machinery that is in operation to 
Christianize the world. It is not to restrict our 
sympathies, but to concentrate our energies. It is 
not from exclusiveness of dogmatic zeal, but from 
intensity of practical interest. We do not labor for 
a denomination; but, with a denomination, we labor 
for the church universal. We do not love the party 
with which, on the whole, it is most convenient for 
us to work, for itself, but as one of the instruments 
of accomplishing a result equally dear to every other 
party. We work with it, not in its partisan strifes, 
but in its holy warfare. 

It is with our Christian as it is with our human 
position. We are citizens of Boston, and love Bos- 
ton best, and devote to its welfare our best powers ; 
but this does not divide us from New England, nor 
from our whole country, nor from all mankind. The 
different interests of other cities and other States do 
not excite our hostility or envy. Political differences 
do not alienate us from our countrymen, or cause us 
to deny that they love their country. Diverse forms 
of government, varieties of race, of custom, of com- 
plexion, do not separate from our sympathy any who 
wear the image of humanity. We are Bostonians; 
we are New Englanders; we are Americans: but, 
more than all, we are men. In the same manner, 
though we love our own church best, and dedicate 
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to it such as we have, this attachment does not 
divide our hearts from other churches, or cailse us to 
deny to any other the Christian name. Forms of 
faith, forms of discipline, forms of ritual, do not ex- 
clude any disciple of Jesus from our affections ; for, 
more than all, we are Christians. 

Such is the ground I have long occupied ; such is 
the ground which, I believe, the greater part of this 
congregation occupy with me. My position here, 
and not elsewhere, is because here I am allowed 
perfect liberty of conscience ; here I can stand un- 
pledged to any system of doctrines framed by man ; 
here I can stand without hostility to any body of 
Christians, but in opposition to bigotry, exclusiveness, 
and arrogance in every body ; because here I am not 
held to have relinquished, even by implication, the 
right of believing and preaching whatever doctrine 
the Holy Spirit may teach me out of the Scriptures, 
— the privilege of altering any old opinion or adopting 
any new, if increasing prayer, study, and experience 
should expand and clear my spiritual vision, or 
God should cause new light to break forth from his 
word. 

I am pledged to Christ ; I am pledged to his holy 
church ; I am pledged to defend the gospel ; I am 
pledged to believe all that the Scriptures teach; I 
am pledged to preach all, and to preach only, that 
which their clear authority reveals and commands. 
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It is a source of unfeigned satisfaction to me, in 
the review of the past, — no circumstance connected 
with my ministerial experience is equally gratifying, 
— that, whatever faults have contaminated the poor 
services which have been rendered in the great 
Master's name in this pulpJt, my conscience acquits 
me of any offence against the law of brotherly 
kindness. I thank God I can call you to bear record, 
that no rude breath of controversy, no tone of hostility, 
no disrespectful allusion, to any body of men who 
" bow the knee at the name of Jesus," has ever dis- 
turbed the peaceful air of our Father's house, or 
stirred a sentiment uncongenial with that spirit of 
concord which should reign amongst the many mem- 
bers of Christ's one body. 

But I must hasten to conclude these already pro- 
tracted remarks. 

In retracing the pastoral path which I have trod- 
den these twenty-five years, I seem to myself like 
one walking, in contemplative and pensive mood, 
through a long gallery, lighted up gradually as I 
advance ; hung, on either side, with pictures of 
sacred scenes of joy and sorrow, and the portraits 
of departed friends ; reviving impressions, which, 
though they had lain retired in the memory, can 
never be effaced ; and bringing back the images of 
dear companions, which, though for a long time not 
brought out into the light, have not one of th^m 
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been removed from its own peculiar shrine in the 
temple of the affections. Dear domestic circles — 
most of them long since narrowed," and some now 
quite broken up — appear again complete and happy, 
as when, of old, it made me glad and grateful to 
look in, upon their peace and joy. Aged and vene* 
rable faces look calmly and tenderly down upon me. 
Strong men who stood as pillars of the church and 
the State, who cheered me by their manly characters, 
and sustained me by their vigorous help, rise erect 
before me in those very posts of duty which once 
they filled so nobly, but which shall know them no 
more for ever. Matrons with all their sedate beauty 
restored, and maidens with their livelier charms un- 
faded, greet me with their wonted smile. Little 
children, long ago lifted up to the Saviour's bosom, 
reach out invitingly their graceful arms. Joyful and 
tearful companies gather before me, just as they were 
grouped at bridal, at baptism, and at funeral. Scenes 
more than I can describe, individuals more than I 
can number, — each for some peculiar virtue worthy 
of respect, or for some kindness to myself deservedly 
dear, — have a niche sacredly set apart for them for 
ever in that long, illuminated vista of a pastor's 
memory. And every one of these many images is 
intimately associated with religious thoughts, with 
Christian sentiments and offices, with hallowed me- 
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mories of God's good providence, and precious hopes 
of Christ's redeeming love. 

With all these recollections no painful regret 
mingles, except from the consciousness of my own 
imperfect service. In the circumstances of the past, 
there is nothing I would alter. I feel that " the lines 
have fallen to me in pleasant places." With my 
" goodly heritage " I am more than content. In the 
friends of the past and the present, I have nothing 
to forgive, every thing to love. They have been 
kinder to me than I have deserved, more forbearing 
than I had a right to hope. 

Whatever God has seen in my ministry that has 
been displeasing to his holy eye, humbly and trust- 
fully, through the dear Advocate, I implore him to 
forgive. Whatever has offended man, may human 
charity cover with its white mantle, and bury in the 
beauty of its smile ! 
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The present pastor of the Second Church was chosen by 
the proprietors, Oct. 20, 1833. It is an evidence of the 
laudable zeal at that time manifested by our religious socie- 
ties in parish affairs, that nearly one hundred ballots were 
cast on the occasion. On the succeeding sabbath, the mem- 
bers of the church, according to a custom which is now very 
seldom observed among Congregationalists of the " Liberal 
School," took separate action upon the election, as may be 
seen by the following extract from their Records : — 

" At a meeting of the brethren, after the communion service, the 
following vote passed unanimously, namely : Voted, that this church 
most cordially concur with the proprietors in their recent unani- 
mous call to Mr. Chandler Bobbins to be the minister of the Second 
Church and Society, and that we shall most cheerfully receive him 
as our pastor. 

" Attest : Peter Mackintosh, Jun., Deacon^ S^cJ* 

The Ordination took place Dec. 4, 1833. The following 
was the order of services on that occasion, viz. : Introductory 
Prayer, and Selections from Scripture, by Rev. John Pier- 
pont; Sermon, by Professor Henry Ware, jun. ; Ordaining 
Prayer, by Rev. Hezekiah Packard, D.D. ; Charge, by Rev. 
James Kendall, D.D. ; Fellowship of the Churches, by 
Rev. Francis Parkman ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. George 
Putnam. 
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Rev. John Pierce, D.D., of Brookline, was Moderator of 
the Council. The members of the Society, with their invited 
guests^ dined together after the services at Concert Hall. 
The dinner was noticed by Dr. Pierce as the first Ordina- 
tion dinner which had occurred in Boston at which no wine 
was furnished. 

Henry Ware, the preacher, has been so often commemo- 
rated, and is so generally respected, that it would be out of 
place to indulge here in a tribute to his virtues. 

Rev. Hezekiah Packard was elected to oflFer the Prayer 
of Ordination on account of his having been, for a short 
time, my instructor, during his ministry at Wiscasset, Maine. 
He was, at that period, Vice-President of Bowdoin College. 
His character commanded respect. He was truly a " man 
of God." His preaching was plain, sound, and evangelical ; 
his prayers, peculiarly fervent and impressive. 

Rev. James Kendall succeeded my grandfather, Rev. 
Chandler Robbins, D.D., in the pastoral charge of the First 
Church in Plymouth, Mass. He was ordained in the year 
1800 ; and now, at the age of more than ninety years, retains 
his moral and mental faculties in unabated vigor. 

Rev. Francis Parkman, in oflFering me the Right Hand 
of Fellowship, closed his brief address with the following 
beautiful words : — 

" Might I be permitted to mingle for a moment any personal con- 
siderations with the services of this occasion, I should say that they 
associate themselves with my own grateful, though solemn recollec- 
tions. With this week, which commences your ministry, are com- 
pleted just twenty years of mine, since I first became the pastor 
of an associated church (the New North), and received from the 
lips of your predecessor, the apostolic Lathrop, the Charge which 
has been addressed to you. That venerable man, whose light shone 
pure and bright in this golden candlestick for nearly half a century, 
in a tribute to my lamented predecessor, the learned and candid 
Eliot, uttered this concerning him: *At his departure, I lost a 
brother, with whon^, in an intimacy of more than thirty-three yfears, 
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I never exchanged a feeling or a look but of perfect fidendship/ " 
** Let me adduce," Dr. Parkman continued, " this testimony of my 
spiritual guide and father, himself a close follower of the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, as an example of the cordial fellowship which 
has always blessed the ministers of these churches, and which we 
now proffer to you. When I consider the interval that separates 
the beginnings of our ministry, I may not, indeed, hope for myself 
that OUT earthly friendship shall be as hng, God grant that it may 
be as pure and faithful ! " 

That prayer has been answered. I can bear, with equal 
sincerity, the same grateful testimony to him which my vene- 
rable predecessor bore to John Eliot. 

I hail the opportunity which this anniversary and the 
printing of this sermon oflFer for performing an act of justice 
to the memory of Dr. Parkman, whose character has failed to 
receive the commemoration to which it is entitled. More- 
over, in paying here a proper tribute to his name, I am not 
merely relieving a long regret of friendship, and discharging 
a personal obligation. I cannot forget that three pastors of 
the Second Church before myself shared, in succession, his 
confidence, and proved the fidelity of his attachment. I can- 
not forget that he loved and venerated Dr. Lathrop as if he 
had been his own father ; that he took delight in comfort- 
ing his old age ; that, with sedulous gratitude, he sought to 
repay him, in his last sickness, by afiectionate attentions and 
fervent prayers, for the sacred counsels he had received from 
him in youth ; that he commemorated him, at his funeral, 
in a just and touching eulogy ; and that, long after his de- 
cease, even up to the day of his own death, he kept alive the 
memory of his virtues, and watered, with frequent return, 
the flowers he had planted upon his grave. 

I cannot forget that he stood at Mr. Ware's right hand, as 
he did at mine, to strengthen him in the feebleness of his 
early ministry ; that, so long as that ministry lasted, they 
were bound together in the fastest attachment; that Mr. 
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Ware has himself recorded an abiding memorial of their 
intimacy, in the dedication which he made to him of one of 
his books ; that, when increasing infirmities had too early 
removed that useful minister from the wide field of his gen- 
erous activity. Dr. Parkman's friendship helped to lighten 
the burden of his exile ; and when at length, to the sorrow 
of all, *' the golden bowl was broken," that friendship also 
discharged the same last duty for him which it had already 
performed for his predecessor, by pronouncing in the chapel 
of the University, and perpetuating on the printed page, 
an appropriate tribute to his exalted character and useful 
life. 

Neither can I forget the old ecclesiastical bonds and plea- 
sant neighborly associations which, in spite of an ancient and - 
almost-forgotten feud, subsisted during his ministry between 
the church over which he presided and my own, — that sis- 
terly relation which both Dr. Parkman and myself most 
highly valued, most heartily enjoyed, and did all in our 
power to .promote. 

Nor, finally, can I forget the monthly union of our two 
churches in evening worship and ante-communion medita- 
tions ; at which we officiated together for fifteen years, — 
one preaching the sermon, and the other ofiering the prayer, 
— when we always met in the pulpit with that perfect fra- 
ternal unity which, we humbly trusted, was an acceptable 
ofiering to God, though the words we spake may have been 
feeble, and tlie good we accomplished small. 

But I must not indulge myself in these pleasant recollec- 
tions. Though they present his character in an attractive 
light, they show it but in a single point of view and in too 
restricted relations. His age and position, as well as his 
accomplishments, brought him into connection with a long 
line of eminent men, extending through three generations ; 
and also, either as partaker or observer, with many import- 
ant affairs, both ecclesiastical and eleemosynary. He had 
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enjoyed the acquaintance of all in our own city, distinguished 
in church and state, whose lives, having adorned the last 
century, were drawing to a close when the present opened. 
He loved to talk of those men of old, and we loved as well 
to listen to him ; for his strong memory had preserved their 
distinct likenesses, and his graphic words could paint them 
to the very life. 

He studied theology at the feet of Channing. Buckminster 
was his intimate friend. All the beloved and illustrious 
preachers who have occupied our pulpits for fifty years have 
been his associates. And where is the living amongst all his 
brethren who has not enjoyed his hospitality, or who does 
not treasure in grateful remembrance some proof of his 
brotherly kindness ? 

Dr. Parkman honored and loved his profession. Though 
his social disposition, extensive acquaintance, and fondness 
for general reading, together with the associations insepa- 
rable perhaps from inherited wealth, were constantly tempt- 
ing him aside from its sober duties and severer studies — 
(but not so successfully tempting him as some who did not 
know him well may have imagined), — yet, in spite of all 
these obstacles to ministerial devotedness, he was in very 
deed, as I have had ample opportunity to know, surpassed 
by few in fidelity and diligence in the discharge of his pas- 
toral obligations. My own parochial walks were side by side 
with his, and constantly intersecting them, for many years. 
Hardly a week passed without a confidential interview be- 
tween us. His habits of study and visiting I knew as well 
as my own. With the character of his preaching, and his 
modes of preparation for it, no one could have been more 
familiar. His purposes, his resolves, his struggles of princi- 
ple, his real and deepest feelings with regard to his flock 
and his calling, were freely revealed to me. And — I say it 
with the utmost confidence — few, very few, have I known 
in the clerical profession whose hearts have been more 
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devoted to its sacred offices, or who have striven more ear- 
nestly to discharge them well. 

Those who only occasionally met him in general society, 
where sometimes, in the excitement of conversation, which 
he loved, or in the play of humor, in which he excelled, 
he was betrayed — for he had not the tact of the hypo- 
crite — into remarks of a livelier or lighter character than 
are thought suitable to the gravity of his calling, may 
have hastily concluded that he was deficient in seriousness 
and reverence. And others, because of his close ties to the 
wealthier class, may have falsely* argued that he must have 
been deficient in that humbleness of mind, and sympathy 
with the poor and lowly, which are essential to a good Chris- 
tian ministry. That such judgments, however, are erroneous 
and prejudiced, my intimate knowledge of his professional 
character enables me unequivocally to declare. 

But some there may be who may infer, from the slow de- 
cline of the parish under his charge, that there must have 
been some defect in his ministrations. On this point I know 
that his feelings were very tender ; as might be expected, 
indeed, of any man of the least sensibility or self-respect. It 
was a matter that caused him, at times, considerable suffer- 
ing. The fact of the diminution of the Society was univer- 
sally understood ; and that it might seem to implicate his 
character as a minister, was a circumstance which he was 
too clear-sighted not to perceive. Upon this subject, more 
than any other that could affect his reputation, I am per- 
suaded he would desire to have all possible light thrown, 
and the judgment of men set right. I know not what might 
have been the case, had Dr. Parkman been what is called a 
" popular " preacher. But I am very certain that none but 
one of the most highly gifted and brilliant could hUve sus- 
tained in the New North Church, up to the period of his 
death, any thing like such a congregation as attended it when 
his ministry began. His sermons were instructive and prac- 
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ticaJ, — well written, serious, and sensible. His devotional 
services were of unusual fervency and richness. His pastoral 
duties were punctually discharged. His manners were easy 
and urbane. His consolations to the aflSicted were assiduous 
and tender. His attentions to the poor and unfortunate 
were worthy of praise. His pecuniary benefactions were not 
stinted. And, in addition to all these, his drafts upon the 
treasury of the church were smaller than would have sufficed 
for the support of the generality of men. In most positions, 
in most parishes, such a ministry would have been as pro- 
sperous and useful, and well attended to the last, as is ordi- 
narily the case with that of good and faithful men. 

The truth is, that causes were operating to diminish the 
number of his hearers, and weaken the strength of his 
Society, which were entirely independent of his character, 
and beyond his control. They were wholly incident to the 
locality of the New North Church. They were precisely 
those already noticed at some length in the foregoing dis- 
course (pp. 11, 12)^ and need not be repeated here. 

It is undeniably true that Dr. Parkman's strong and un- 
disguised conservative tastes and opinions may have operated 
to diminish the attractiveness of his preaching to a certain 
class of the community. But the same reasons would also 
have attached to him others, and have sQCured their 
respect. 

But, though suspicious of innovations, he was not bigoted. 
Though opposed to what he considered a specious and con- 
ceited philanthropy, his feelings and his practice were hu- 
mane. Though sometimes sharp in censuring radicalism, 
there was no bitterness in his heart. A tone of good-humor 
and frankness mingled with his severest criticisms, and a 
covert sparkle of kindness relieved the sternness of his frown. 
If less disposed than many to take an interest in new ma- 
chinery of benevolence and reform, he was more active than 
most in assisting the operations of the old. Of nearly all the 
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most important charitable associations of the city, he was 
not only a leading member, but an efficieiit oflBcer. The 
Bible Society, the Peace Society, the Congregational Chari- 
table, the Humane, and the Evangelical Missionary, the 
Society for propagating the Gospel, and that for the Promo- 
tion of Theological Education, especially felt his interest, 
and were as much indebted to him as to almost any other 
man. He was a friend and patron of good learning also. 
To the college at Cambridge he was devotedly attached. 
He had served it long as an overseer, and will be remem- 
bered among its munificent benefactors. 

In fine, no member of the clerical profession in the city 
has died, during the period of my ministry, whose vacant 
places of trust and friendship have been more numerous, or 
more difficult to fill. His brethren still miss his friendly 
aid in their days of sickness, and necessary absence from 
their pulpits, which he ever stood ready to supply. We 
miss his presence, so long enjoyed, in our professional ga- 
therings. We miss his wisdom and moderation, so greatly 
needed, in deliberations and counsels. We miss his ani- 
mated conversation in social hours. We miss his experience 
and energy and official exactness in the conduct of the many 
societies with which he was identified. 

But we did not lament when he went to rest. He was 
beginning to faint and be weary, and death came to him in 
a good time. His step was beginning to tremble, and his 
soul to be more and more frequently oppressed with heavi- 
ness ; and it was a merciful release for him to lay down the 
stafi* of his pilgrimage, and drop the burden of mortality at 
the door of the sepulchre. 
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The admissions to the church, since December, 1833, have 
averaged about fourteen per annum ; being, in all, not far 
from three hundred and fifty. The number has varied very 
much at diCFerent periods, ranging from upwards of fifty to 
one or two. 



' I regret that, a part of my records being inaccessible at 
the moment when this Appendix is going to press, I am not 
able to give other statistics with accuracy. 
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